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| propitiatory sacrifice, atonement, mediation 
and intercession, believed also that they had 
found by individual experience, that the 
| Lord Jesus is the Light and Life, the spirit- 
ual Ruler, Teacher and Friend of every in- 
'dividual member of His church, and that it 
| was their duty to give especial emphasis to 
their belief that He is the living and ever- 
present Head of the Church in its collective 
capacity. The first of these two peculiar 
'views led them as individuals to much in- 
| ward retirement and waiting upon the Lord, 


|that they might know His will, and become 
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SERIOUS THOUGHTS FOR SERIOUS 
FRIENDS. 
BY WM. NICHOLSON. 
NO. Il. 

In the beginning the Society of Friends 
seems to have been only a companionship or 
unorganized association of earnest Christians 
who were dissatisfied with many of the opin- 


ions and systems held by the different de- 
nominations of their day. These earnest 
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‘quick of understanding in His fear. The 
‘second induced them to meet often together 
in the same waiting and worshipping frame 
of mind, for mutual beaefit, from the exercise 
of such spiritual gifts as might be bestowed 
|upon them, exhorting, reproving, comforting, 
encouraging, instructing and en 
oné ‘another. Thus were they edified and 
prepared to go forth into the neighboring dis- 
tricts and proclaim the truths which had been 
so deeply impressed upon their own minds. 
In so doing, they necessarily discountenauced 
and testified against the excessive dependence 
upon a human priesthood which was so pre- 


3, valent in their day, and thus a clear line of 
” division was at once drawn between them and 


the several churches with which they had 
mostly been connected; and their own asso- 
ciation was brought into greater compactness 
as they gradually came to enjoy the privi- 
'leges and to perform the duties which belong 
to a Church or Christian Society. Yet even 
during this formative period, in all the ful- 
‘ness of a new-born zeal in proclaiming the 
universal priesthood of believers, and the 
necessity as well as privilege for every indi- 
| vidual to have such a personal nearness and 
access to Christ as to receive convictions of 
duty directly from him, these Friends seem 
to have well understood that they were not 
to be independent of one another, but that 


Christians, whilst retaining firmly their faith | the accuracy of individual perceptions of the 
in the ordinary evangelical doctrines relative Divine Will was to be, to some extent, tested 
to the Deity and manhood of Christ, to his| by their harmony with the judgment of the 
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body of their fellow-believers. In other 
words, a deep humility led them to consult 
with and defer to one another, that they 
might be preserved from self-deception, self: 
confidence and spiritual pride, with their 
terrible results of independence, disunity and 
division. For an instance, Stephen Crisp 
tells us that after he had grown in knowledge 
and wisdom, so as to be able to give good 
counsel to others, yet he was kept so low that 
he “ waited to receive counsel daily from God 
and from those that were over him in the Lord 


REVIEW. 
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tenderness, with the double pur of saving 
both the individual and the Body from the 
consequences of unrestrained liberty. 

George Fox was doubtless himself chiefly 
influential in developing the organization of 
the Society. But in this he received valua- 
ble assistance from other prominent ministers, 
who were actively associated with him in the 
practical application and execution of the 
various arrangements and regulations. In- 
deed, at the first, the government rested 
almost entirely with the ministers, but there 


and who were in Christ before him, against | is abundant evidence that they recognized the 
whom he never rebelled nor was stubborn.” | usefulness of all the membership, and gradu- 
And furthermore, that the more he was kept|ally provided for a wider distribution of 
in subjection himself, the more he was enabled | official responsibility. This was done by the 
to help the weak and feeble ones. jestablishment of Quarterly and Monthly 

It is clear that in this early period, there | Mcetings, in which others besides ministers 
was a practical recognition of the correlative | might participate; and after a time, the 
duties of government and of subjection in the Annual Meeting of Ministers arranged for 
church, and as their numbers increased, it the holding of the regular representative 
was found to be both important and even | Yearly Meeting, and devolved upon it many 
necessary to provide regular arrangements |of the duties previously attended to by the 
for the preservation of good order. Some| ministers. The regular meetings of the 
fell away from their Christian profession and | ministers were, however, continued, and at a 
walked disorderly, some were betrayed into later period there was jassociated with them 


false doctrines and vain imaginations, and la body of men and women called Elders, who 


some claimed entire independence of their| were to be “serious, discreet and judicious 
brethren under the plea of faithfulness to Friends, who fear God, love His truth in sin- 
their own personal convictions of right. | cerity, are sound in Christian doctrine and of 
Therefore, as the years passed on, meetings clean hands.” 


They appear to have been 
for discipline were established, and one by | charged at first with the specific duty of ten- 
one, regulations were adopted for the govern- | derly encouraging and helping young minis- 
ment of the Society, and individuals were de-| ters, and of advising other ministers as they 
uted for carrying out these regulations.|in the wisdom of God, might see occasion ; 
he doctrines of the Society were carefully | but their duties were afterwards extended to 
elaborated and promulgated for the inséruc-' the membership at large, in connection with 
tion of its membership and of those who were | the overseers, ‘‘in instructing the ignorant, 
seeking entrance. Thus specific arrange-| strengthening the weak, encouraging the ten- 
ments were made to secure a common faith | der, seeking those that were scattered, caution- 
and a common practice. Individual spiritual ing the unwary, warning the unruly, &c.” 
liberty was subordinated for the sake of the | The body of Ministers and Elders, almost of 
Body, because the welfare of every member is | necessity, included the larger portion of the 
always jeopardized by whatever impairs the | most spiritually minded in the several meet- 
vitality and vigor of the Body. True Christ- ings. Moreover, this body, to a considerable 
ian liberty was then as always, “the liberty | extent, controlled its own membership, be- 
to do right in all directions, and to do wrong | cause the initiatory steps for acknowledging 
in none.’ But with the Early Friends, this | ministers and appointing elders were taken 
was no glittering generality. They saw that | in its meetings. This arrangement contribu- 
men’s opinions of what is right and what is| ted largely to its unity, and its unity gave it 
wrong were constantly differing, and that un- | great controlling power in the Society. The 
regulated liberty would lead to confusion.| impression gradually became prevalent that 
They therefore wisely provided the proper | this power was too great, and that it was not 
authorities in the church, who by its recog- | always wisely exercised. It was especially 
nized standards of faith and practice, and | urged that its great tendency was to cuntinue 
under the guidance of Christ, the Head, | usages which were no longer useful, and that 
should decide differences of opinion. The}nothing new could be adopted, however im- 
limits of true Christian liberty were considered | portant to the true progress of the church 
as settled by these decisions. Any liberty | such adoption might be The influential and 
assumed contrary to this order of the church, | governing power of this body was alleged to 
was considered as proceeding from a spirit of | be contrary to the grand principles of the 
rebellion and stubbornnesss, and was unhesi- | Headsbip of Christ in His Church and of the 
tatingly rebuked—though in great love and! universal priesthood of believers. It was 
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characterized as a hierarchical arrangement 
which had the power of self-appointment. 
The dissatisfaction at length became so great 
as to affect the legislation of some of the 
Yearly Meetings, which directed a triennial 
inquisition of the Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders, as to the fitness of their membership. 
In carrying out this new regulation, it was 
found that in some meetings, very slight ob- 
jections sufficed for the removal of an Elder, 
or prevented the appointment of such as 
might be named for the position. Much dis- 
varbemes sometimes arose because some were 
dropped from the list, who had long filled the 

ition. The unity of some Meetings of 

inisters and Elders was gradually impaired 
by the introduction of inharmonious mem- 
bers. Diversity of opinion led to diversity of 
counsel and of practice, and a divided elder- 
ship necessarily lost its control over the 
ministry, because one elder was likely to ap- 
prove what another disapproved. This re- 
moval of restraint has served to show how 
useful and indispensable a proper restraint is, 
even for the ministry. Divergent and even 
opposite views of religious truth have been 
promulgated, developing partyism in the 
church with its accompanying loss of love, 
and sometimes resulting in open division. 
The cohesion of the Society has been so weak- 
ened, that it has lost its influence over some 
of the brightest of its young members. The 
jealousy of spiritual authority, the plea of 
threatened priestcraft, the demand for indi- 
vidual liberty and even independence, have 
so largely spread abroad, that the very idea 
of authority on the one hand and of subjec- 
tion on the other, seems to have too little 
place in our views of Church polity. We 
seem very much to have lost sight of the 
divine injunctions to obey them that have the 
rule over us and to submit ourselves ; and to 
esteem very highly in love, for their work’s 
sake, those that labor amongst us, and are 
over us in the Lord, and admonish us. We 
fail sufficiently to appreciate the relations 
which God Himself has established between 
pastors (or shepherds) and the flock—between 
teachers and learners—between rulers and 
subjects. If the Great Shepherd has provi- 
ded pastors or under-shepherds to feed the 
flocks and to lead them forth to pasture, then 
surely He meant that the flocks should fol- 
low these shepherds, as they lead in the ways 
of righteousness. Teachers imply hearers or 
learners that are willing to be taught the 
truth. The teacher must furnish the instruc- 
tion which he has received from the Great 
Teacher, but the hearers must accept it and 
make it a guide of their lives. Rulers im- 
ply subjects who are to respect their authority, 
and render a cheerful submission to the rulee 
and regulations of the Church. Of course, 





these pastors are not to be lords over God’s 
heritage, but must be examples in word aud 
deed to the flock. Of course, these teachers 
must themselves be found sitting at the 
Master’s feet, and these rulers must be ser- 
vants of the church (“ ourselves your servants 
for Jesus’ sake).” The controlling motive of 
all these laborers must be the good of the 
Church—the well-being of the ficck—the 
order, peace and happiness of the subjects to 
Christ’s kingdom. Bat subordination and 
submission on the part of the membership 
are necessary for the encouragement of these 
laborers and for the success of their work. 
Otherwise, the way will be very much closed, 
and comparatively little will be done of that 
earnest, loving, faithful, tender and very 
delicate private work upon which so much of 
the health and vigor of a church depend, and 
without which the most gifted public minis- 
try and the most fervid yevivalism will 
largely prove but lost labor. It is very well 
known that much activity and even enthu- 
siasm in public religious exercises may co- 
exist with a very defective appreciation and 
practice of moral duties. The Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus includes the whole moral law of 
God. Upon this moral law, Church Disci- 
pline is founded. The very purpose of this 
discipline, is to hold up before the view of 
believers the legal aspects of the gospel, that 
their conduct may be conformed to the will 
of the Law-giver. Hence, to a religious 
concern “ for the advancement of the truth,” 
Friends have carefully linked a religious con- 
cern “for the support of our Discipline.” 
We can scarcely say that one of these con- 
cerns is more important than the other, for 
both are indispensable. They must be con- 
joined. Many believe that a century ago, 
the Society erred in neglecting the former. 
There is quite as much reason for believing 
that at present, it is deficient in the latter. 
The character of our members for punctuality 
in the payment of debts, honesty in business 
affairs and faithfulness in the discharge of 
trusts and obligations, was once proverbial. 
But to-day the world does not give us credit 
for any pre-eminence in these virtues over 
other Christian professors. The perpendicu- 
lar righteousness of “the Quaker of the olden 
time” was never more needed than now, yet 
too few have succeeded to this precious in- 
heritance. No doubt this comes largely from 
defective views of the importance of disci- 
pline, and consequently its defective support. 
Unless we have a revival in this respect, 
there will be an increasing tendency to moral 
flabbiness. We must remember that God 
gave man the moral law before He gave him 
the Gospel, and further, that in the Gospel, 
the same law is repeated, enlarged and inten- 
sified. 
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If then the estimate of our present condi- 
tion in the various points considered in these 
articles be correct, as well as the causes 
thereof, we may find remedies of great value 
near at hand, which, faithfully used, will 
tend largely to develope a united, compact, 
homogeneous body, with inherent strength to 
convert and build up its own birthright mem- 
bership, and to bear the strain incident to 
accessions by revivalism. The Headship of 
Christ in the church and the universal priest- 
hood of believers must be conjoined and cor- 
related with the necessity of government of 
some sort, and the duty of submission thereto. 
Our whole membership must be taught the 
true principles of church organization, and 
the necessity of their practical application 
and maintenance. They must come to re- 
spect that authority which God has most 
surely lodged somewhere to regulate persons 
and things that will not regulate themselves. 
Even the ministry must subordinate itself, if| 
it would avoid confusion, of which God is not 
the author. Ministers, elders and overseers | 
must submit themselves one to another, and | 
place a higher value upon unity, both in 
doctrine ind practice, and they must cultivate 


a religious concern for the support of the 
Discipline. 


eo 


ROBERT MOFFAT. 

One of the most important lessons to be 
learned in this age of hurry is that of! 
“patient continuance in well doing,” being 
assured that “‘in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.” Of this the story of Robert 
Moffat is a marked example. Thirteen 
years of patient, steady work through lone- 
liness, hardship, hope deferred! Who might 
not have concluded that surely the Master had 
some other field more promising, and have 
left for some imagined allotment more hope- 
ful of success? Let us accept the lesson of 
Moffat’s life, and patiently abide where the 








Lord has placed us. The following account 
is taken from ‘‘ The Gospel in All Lands.” 

“ Robert Moffat’s first labors were among 
the Namaquas, at the kraal of the famous 
Africaner, the noted freebooter of South 
Africa. His associate missionary was called 
elsewhere, and he was left alone in the 
savage wilderness. But God comforted him, 
and ere long gave him the soul of the great 
chief, who became henceforth one of the 
firmest friends of Moffat and the mission- 
aries, and died soon afterwards in the Christ- 
ian faith. 

In 1820, bidding farewell to bis friend 
Africaner, Moffat and Hamilton went to 
Kuroman, and began their mission among 
the Bechuanas. Their work here, during 
nearly half a century, has become widely 
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known. After years of patient sowing, suf- 
fering and waiting, they have seen a great 
missionary home grow up in the moral 
wilderness, with churches, schools, printing 
presses, translations of the Scriptures, and 
far-reaching Christian influences which have 
made Kuruman indeed a green oasis in a 
desert of moral desolation. 

But they toiled for many a long year, and 
saw no fruit of their labors. During thirteen 
years not a eonvert was made; yet they 
waited with the patience of hope and love, 
and the confidence of a living faith in the 
promise of a living God. One of the three 
—the tender, delicate woman, never gave 
way to doubt or despondency; but when 
ber husband and the venerable Mr. Hamilton 
came home at the end of the weary and de- 
pressing day, she would meet them with her 
calm and gentle smiles and cheering words; 
‘I remember,’ said Mr. Moffat, ‘at an early 
period of our toil in that distant land, one 
day when I felt peculiarly melancholy at 
the gloomy prospect which lay before us, 
and said to my wife, ‘‘ Mary, this is hard 
work.” ‘It is bard work,” she said; “but 
take courage,—our lives shall be given us 
fora prey.” ‘ But think,” I replied, “‘ how 
long we have preached the gospel to this 
people, and no fruits yet appear.” She 
answered, ‘“‘ The gospel bas never yet been 
preached to them in their own tongue; they 
have heard it only through interpreters, who 
have no understanding or love for the trath. 
We need not expect the blessing to any ex- 
tent till you are able from your own lips to 
bring the everlasting gospel in their own 
language to their ears.’’’ 

At length be was able to do this, but 
opposition only increased. From time to 
time they had significant warnings that if 
they would not leave the country, they 
would be compelled to. Finally a council 
of chiefs was held, the decree of expulsion 
was passed, and an armed chief came to 
communicate the message. 

Mrs. Moffat was standing at the door of 
their cottage, her infant in her arms, watcb- 
ing the crisis, for such it was. Calm and 
distinct were the words of her husband’s 
reply, as, with a steadfast gaze, he fixed his 
eyes on the chief, and replied, ‘We have 
felt most reluctant to leave, and are now 
more than ever resolved to abide by our 
post. We pity you, for you know not what 
you do. We have suffered, it is true; and 
He, whose servants we are, has said to us 
in his word, when they persecute you in one 
city, flee ye to another ;, but, although we 
have suffered, we do not consider all that 
has been done to us by the people amounts 
to persecution: we are prepared to expect it 
from such as know no better. If you are re- 
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solved to rid yourselves of us, you must resort |in it. It is His prerogative to appoint the 
to stronger measures, for our hearts are | place for the members in His mystical body; 
with you. You may shed our blood, or|and if any one refuses to submit to His pre- 
burn us out, but I know you will not! paring hand, they cannot be initiated; and 
touch our wives and children; I know/|if after being made members, they resume 
you will reverence the grey head of my the government of themselves, leave the 
venerable friend. As for myself, my deci-|tanction which He allotted them, and under- 
sion is.made, I do not leave your country.’|take something else, they will lose the 
Throwing open his vest he stood erect and | divine life which flows from Him into every 


fearless. ‘Now, if you will, drive your 
spears to my heart; and when you have} 
slain me my companions will know that the | 
hour has come for them to depart.’ 

The chief turned to his attendants. 

‘These men,’ he said, with a significant 
shake of the head, ‘must have ten lives. | 
When they are so fearless of death there) 
must be something in immortality.’ The) 
council was bruken up, and the missionaries | 
were left undisturbed. Their opponents | 
were at last fally impressed with the idea | 
that they were impracticable men. From | 
that time the word of God grew and pre- | 
vailed; and the seed, precious, indeed, it| 
was, which had been literally sown in tears, | 
began to spring up on every side. A mar- 
vellous change had begun; and the neigh- 
boring tribes, for hundreds of miles around, 
asked how it had come. 

In 1842, Mr. Moffat visited England, and 
published a history of his work in South | 
Africa. His public addresses aroused pro- | 
found interest and enthusiasm. He returned 
to that country in 1843, and after thirty- | 
three more years of labor, during which he | 
saw bis work at Kuruman fully established, 
and extended to the distant Matabele and | 
Mokololo, he retired from the field in 1879, | 
and returned to England, where, after over | 
fifty years of missionary labor abroad, he is | 
still nobly serving the missionary cause in | 
his venerable and fruitful old age.” 
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EXTRACTS. 

THose who preach the curse and wrath of 
God against sin, are in the right; but if they 
do not preach the love of God, the eternal 
love of God in Christ, with which He has | 
loved us all from the beginning—if they 
preach not that the Spirit makes known the 
love of God to all who reckon themselves to 
be not much nor little, but nothing, and God | 
to be ull in all—then they preach not the 
Gospel, nor the doctrine of the great Apos- 
tle of the heathen, who calls himself the 
chief of sinners, although conscious that by 
the grace of God he had become a chosen 
instrument for the work of God.— Chevalier 
Bunsen. 


Curist Jesus is the Head of the true 
church, and can alone fit us for membership 


member, however plausible the object they 
may engage in. ‘ Abide in Me and [ in you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye 
except ye abide in me.’””— Wm. Evans. 
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ELEMENTARY RELIGIOUS TRUTHS. 
IV. 
THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

To sum up what we have to say in regard 
to the power of Christ, we may remark that 
His Deity is clearly shown by the following 
facts, viz.: 

1. He is ¢ lled by Divine names.—Rom. 
ix. 5; 1 Jobn v. 20. 

2. He is invested with Divine attributes. 
—Matt. xviii. 20; xxviii. 20. 

3. He performs Divine works.—John i. 3; 
Col. i. 16, 17. 

4. He is to have Divine honors.—Jobn v. 
23. 

5. He forgives sins.—Matt. ix. 1-7; Mark 
ii, 3-12. 

6. He is one in being, will, and work, 
with the Father. John v. 17-19; Matt. 
xxviii. 19. 

1. He is worshipped in heaven.—Rev. iv. 
10; v. 13. 

With equal clearness His humanity is 
proved by the following facts, viz.: 

1. He is limited in power and authority. 
—Mark vi. 5; Mark xiii. 32. 

2. He is made perfect.—Heb. v. 8, 9. 

8. He has a trust committed to Him.— 
Jobn vi. 37-40. 

4. The Fatber is greater than He.—John 
xiv. 28. 

5. He disclaims honor.—Jobn viii. 50. 

6. He does not His own will, but the 
Father’s.—Jobn vi. 38. 

7. He lives by the Father.—John vi. 57. 

I have taken these points and texts nearly 
as I find them in an article on the person of 
Christ by Clement Clemance. The first 
selection of texts clearly manifests the Di- 
vine nature in the Lord Jesus, and leaves 
no doubt in our minds that when we con- 
template this wonderful Saviour, we must 
say with Thomas, ‘‘ My Lord and my God.”’ 

The second cluster of passages renders it 
equally evident that the blessed Redeemer 
was a Man with human limitations; but 
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what a marvellous Man indeed—the only 
one in the history of the world to whom the 
words of Isaiab are applicable: “‘And a man 
shall be a hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest; as rivers of waters 
in a dry place; as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 

Precisely adapted then is this Divine 
human Saviour, to be the Mediator between 
God and man. He is indeed the “daysman 
betwixt us that might lay His band on us 
both.” In His person there is a mysterious 
blending of equality with subordination, 
just because there is a blending equally mys- 
terious of the Divine with the human. We 
cannot comprehend, but we can love and 
worsbip and adore 

Without undertaking at all to explain the 
mode of Christ’s existence, or to make com- 
parisons with Him who is unique in the 
history of the universe, we may neverthe- 
less remark, by way of illustration, that 
even amongst men we often find individuals 
who are in some respects the equals of those 
with whom they are brought into certain 
relations, whilst in other respects they are 
their subordinates. 

An advocate in the court room may be in 
intellectual capacity, and in legal acquire- 
ment, the equal or superior of the judge who 
sits upon the bench ; but in position he is 
his inferior, and must bow to his authority. 
The son in a family may have more knowl- 


edge than the father, the slave may be | adopted to go forward to the Yearly Meeting. 


more wise than his master, yet in each case 
the former must be in subjection to the 
latter. And so it is not very difficult to 
conceive that the Lord Jesus Christ, the 


Son of God, may be one in essence, will and | 


purpose with the Eternal Father, and yet 
may be subordinate and obedient to Him in 
the great work of human redemption, and 
even in the position which he is to occupy 
forever, when “the Son also Himself shall 
be subject unto Him that put all things 
under Him, that God may be all in all.” 
And we may remerk further, that whilst 
amid our buman weakness and frailty and 
temptation, it is a precious thought that we 
have a human Saviour—one who is touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities; one who 
was in all points tempted like as we are, and 
yet without sin ; one who is able to keep us 
from falling, and one who ever liveth to 


make intercession for us:—yet, on the other | 


hand it is equally true that we need and 
must have a Divine Saviour also. In the 
fall we lost God, and our hearts refuse to 
be satisfied till we find Him again. They 
are ever yearning and longing, even in our 
unregenerate state, for something, they 
know not what, to fill the “aching void 
within.” They are ever learning by sad 
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experience the inadequacy of all earthly 
fountains ‘to quench the vast and deathless 
thirst of an immortal mind,” and so con- 
sciously or unconsciously they are needing 
God. Beautifully bas Augustine written: 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our 
souls are restless till they rest in Thee.’’ 

Therefore, if Jesus Christ be only a man, 
even though far the best and holiest man 
that ever lived, we must still look beyond 
him to find God. Asa man we may admire 
and imitate, and possibly even love Him; 
but if he be nothing more than man, we 
must seek further for one whom we can 
reverence and worship, and at whose feet 
we can kneel in adoring gratitude and 
prayer and praise. The Christ of Unitarian- 
ism can never satisfy the longings of the 
immortal soul. 

Let us ever thank God then, both for the 
deity and the humanity of our blessed 
Saviour, and ever render worsbipful hom- 
age, as well as loving obedience, to Him 
who is at once the Son of God and the Son 
of Man. Dougan CLARK. 


- —— 


OUR LONDON LETTER 


Our Meeting for Sufferings sat on the 5th. 
Farther papers were brought in respecting 
the National Stock and the expenses of minis- 
ters travelling abroad, a report being now 


From an interesting statement of money ex- 
pended in these services during 40 years past, 
the following is deduced. In the ten years 
1830-39, an average yearly sum of £1000 
was spent for expenses of ministering Friends 
on the continent of Europe and elsewhere 
abroad: it was during this time that J. and 
M. Yeardley (in Europe) and James Back- 
house and George W. Walker (in Australia 
and South Africa), and Daniel Wheeler (in 
Russia and in the South Seas) were engaged 
in gospel labor; in one year as much as 
£2350 ($11,000) was thus expended. The 
decade following 1840 showed only £400 
annual expense; the following ten years 
£600, whilst during the last nineteen years, 
an average of about £800 has been applied 
in this way. Besides the above, some minis- 
ters in former years have travelled in the 
work of the gospel at their own charges, and 
others who have been possessed of means, 
have felt it a privilege to reimburse the 
, Society in greater or less degree for the ex- 
_ pense which was incurred in their journeys. 
|The widow of one Friend in moderate circum- 
stances, bequeathed nearly £1000 as a legacy 
to the National Stock, that being the expense 
attending her husband’s labors in the minis- 
try abroad. It is well to acknowledge these 
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willing sacrifices, for, as was remarked in the | already in operation. He notes with satisfac- 
meeting, some give time and money and {tion the absence of begging, the willingness 
strength, whilst others give little or nothing, |of the people to work, and their submissive 
but grow rich and leave their riches, and|tone. Many devoted men, both Protestants 
know not who shall gather them. The jour-|and Catholics, are working amongst them. 
neys of some American Friends in the east. | Much interest was aroused in the Meeting 
ern hemisphere, were included in the above/for Sufferings by this report, and although 
ee but formed a small proportion of} Friends here have chiefly sent their contribu- 
the whole. tions already to one of the existing funds, it 

The Committee on the distress in Jreland | was agreed to raise a eubscription at once, 
reported that the women Friends in Dublin | that our Friends who are now in the distressed 


had organized a movement for supplyin 
clothing, etc., to the destitute population. k 
member of our Committee, James Hack 
Tuke, feeling deeply interested in the welfare 
of the country, had felt it right to undertake 
a tour of inspection of the distressed districts. 
He had been the companion of Wm. Forster 
in his journey of relief during the Irish 
famine of 1846-7. Accompanied by his 
nephew H. T. Mennell, and furnished by the 
Committee with a certificate setting forth his 
mission, J. H. Tuke had started for Ireland. 
On arriving in Dublin, he had full and in- 
teresting interviews with the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough, and with some of 
the Committee of the Mansion House Fund. | 
Adhering to his intention to go out inde- 
pendent of either of the already existing 
agencies, although on friendly terms with 
them, J. H. Tuke passed on to the west of 
Donegal, where he is at the present time pur- 
suing the same track as when with W. 
Forster in 1846. Londonderry would next 
be reached, and then our friend with his com- | 
— (he has now been joined by Howard 
odgkin) will probably turn southward to 
Connaught. In about half the area of the 
large county of Donegal they find very real 
distress existing, which, but for the aid 
afforded by the relief Committee, would be- | 
come actual famine, The failure of the! 
potato crop, and the almost entire absence of | 
employment by the large landed proprietors, 
seem to be the main causes of the distress. | 
Unless large relief works are set on foot to 
provide some occupation and means of suste- 
nance, our friend thinks the destitution is 
likely to increase until after the next crop 
can be gathered in, viz., in the autumn. | 
Meanwhile there is a pressing need of seed, | 
that the people may sow their crops. The 
two relief Committees are carrying out their | 
work on the whole very efficiently, but there 
seems an opening for the distribution of warm 
clothing for women and children, and also of 
blankets. The people have many of them 
8carcely rags to cover themselves. For these 
objects, J. H. Tuke desires to be provided 
with some funds, to be used also in occasional 
grants for the employment of labor and the 


districts may be able to supply the special 
needs alluded to. The Committee (of whom 
J. B. Braithwaite is one), were therefore em- 
powered to issue circulars, collect funds, and 
take whatever other prompt action may be 
needful. 

The balance of the Mennonite fund is to be 
applied to the relief of the colored emi- 
grants in Kansas, unless objection is made by 
the donors. 

The petition in favor of Henry Richard’s 
motion for the reduction of armaments was 
read. Its tenor was. that whilst we believe 
all war to be unlawful, we nevertheless con- 
sider the reduction of military establishments 
as a step in the right direction. It is to be 
presented to Parliament forthwith. 

J.T. Hansen’s work in Denmark will pro- 
bably be over in a month’s time. He hasa 
prospect of going into Sweden, and the way 
seeming open, Friends here encourage him to 
follow out his concern. His last letter dated 
from Horsens, gives a good report. Their 
meetings were full, and there were many sin- 
cere inquirers after the truth. There were 
several families of serious persons, who will 
probably become regular attenders of the 
meeting. 

Isaac Sharp wrote from Antananarivo in 
First month. He had visited nearly all the 
stations of the London Missionary Society in 
Madagascar, but was still hoping to see some 
more of the Friends’ stations near the capital. 
His health was vigorous and need be, for 
there were frequent calls upon his strength. 
He expected to start for Australia before long. 
London, Third mo. 9th. 


————_ +o 


INDIAN MATTERS. 


Joun D. MILEs writes from Cheyenne Agency, 
Third mo. 14, 1880: 

“Two more of the Florida prisoners, one 
Cheyenne and one Arapahoe, have been returned 
to the Agency—each gives evidence of a great 
and good change since they left five years ago. 
One, the Arapahoe, White Bear, gives evidence 
\of a change of heart. His exhortation to his 
| people in Bible-school to-day was excellent and 
listened to with marked attention. He referred 
|to the necessity of giving the heart to God in 





supply of tools. He deems it unwise to start 
any fund for giving food, separate from those 


youth, and of learning to read and to work while 
/ young, for it was difficult for old people to become 
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Christians, and to learn to read. The thought 
was admirable.”’ 

Elkanah and Irena Beard expect to go to the 
Cheyenne Agency at an early day, for reli- 
gious service in that locality, under the auspices 
of the Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs. 


MINERAL lands having been discovered on 


the Crow Indian Reservation, which adjoins the | will accomplish every good work. 


vasion of that reserve is threatened. Secretary | 


Yellowstone National Park in Montana, an in- 


Schurz has, therefore, arranged for a delegation 
of the tribe to visit Washington, with the view of 


REVIEW. 


will be heard and answered. ‘“ Let no man's 
heart fail because of him,” said David of the 
great enemy of Israel, and whatever it be that 
hinders or stands opposed to the cause of Christ, 
it should not be regarded as insurmountable. It 
may be long before the desired answer comes, 
but “pains and prayer and faith in Jesus Christ” 


eo 


ERRATUM.—By a slip of the pen in the article 


in No. 32 on Central African Missions, west 
has been put for eas¢. Read Eastern Central 
Africa for Western. Ujiji on the east of Lake 
Tanganyika, and Lake Victoria Nyanza north- 
east of Lake Tanganyika. 


> ~ 


effecting an ‘amicable settlement of the mat- 
ter,” that is, of purchasing such portions of their 
large reserve as may be desired by the white 
people. As the Indians can make no use of the 
minerals, if they are quite willing to sell their 
lands and an honest agreement be made with 
them, no wrong is done. Former precedents 
gave cause to fear that they will be wronged, but 
the late arrangement of the Secretary with the 
Utes, which appears to be a just one, inspires 
hope for future like action. 


An ApPpEAL.—The Meeting at Rochester, 
New York, is increasing in interest and num- 
bers. If the congregation was free from 
debt, it would probably soon become one of 
the largest in New York Yearly Meeting. The 
meeting-house has cost about $25,000, and 
was built large enough to accommodate the 
Yearly Meeting, by some Friends who hoped 
_____ | that it would continue to be used for that pur- 
on pose, and who fully expected that the needed 
cost could be defrayed. These Friends feel that 
they have been misunderstood, and that state- 
| ments founded on mistakes have been made to 
\their prejudice. Towards the entire cost of 
the meeting-house, $15,000 has been paid. Of 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 3,1880. 


THR subscription of more than a million of! 
dollars in this country to relieve the distress in | 
Ireland, and the supplies of food sent by the 


United States ship Constellation, which sailed 
from New York on 27th of Third month, are but | 
an exchange for the generous gifts of the people | the $10,000 remaining, if from $4,000 to 
of Great Britain to our nation. Very large sums $5,000 jie be raised outside the Quarterly 
were sent by them for the succor and education | yy. 


f th vo | Meeting, Friends interested feel confident that 
of the Freedmen during the civil war and after| je rest could be raised and paid. The lot 


its close. Later they helped to relieve the dis-| . 
tress caused by the Chicago fire; while in the | 

early settlement of this country, and to some 
extent down to the present, the people of Eng- | 
land have given freely for the founding of hos- | 
pitals, colleges, schools and churches here. May 


this interchange of kindly help but _be the har-| tered, Is there not some means whereby such a 
binger of an ever closer bond of rte of blood result can be averted? Friends immediately 
and Christian faith between the two nations ; and | interested have done ail they can, and once 
may the conversion for a time of a ship of war to| pore lay the subject before their brethren. 

a purpose becoming the professed followers of) Any one inclined to relieve this pressing need 


: ~ sages 
Him — _— Bot to destroy men’s lives but can communicate with A. M. Purdy, Palmyra, 
to save them,” be an evidence that men begin | New York. 


to understand Christianity to mean brotherhood, 
and not bloodshed. 





lone is worth the claim against the whole 
property. If this sum of $5,000 cannot be 
raised within a. short time, the house goes 
to another denomination, the $15,000 paid on 
the property is lost to Friends, and the Friends 
Meeting will probably be broken up and scat- 


od 


THE MANLINESs OF CHRIST. By Thomas 
Hughes, Q. C., author of ‘Tom Brown's School 
| Days,” &c. Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. $1.00. 
| The author, having had his attention turned 
to the fact that the Christianity of the present 
day is looked upon by many as fostering a 
spirit opposed to manliness and true courage, 
determined to take up the life of Christ as re- 
corded in the Gospels and put it to a close scru- 
tiny in order to show whether or not it was defi- 


aig 

““MEN ought a/ways to pray, and not to faint,” 
said our Lord. Whatever our necessities as in- 
dividuals, or the needs of the church, prayer is a 
sure resource. What is impossible with men, is 
possible with God,—and if our whole desire is 
for the extension of the kingdom of Christ and 
the full salvation of souls, persevering prayer 
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cient in these qualities. The present volume is 
the result of this investigation. In reading the 
book it is important to remember that its writer 
is dealing simply with this one side of Christ's 
life. He does not discuss and barely touches 
upon any subject connected with His doctrine. 

After speaking of the state of government and 
religion in Palestine at the time our Lord was 
beginning his ministry, in a way to bring out 
very strikingly the difficulties he had to contend 
with, the author proceeds to define what true 
manliness and manly courage are. He sums up 
thus: “ Tenacity of will, or wilfulness, lies at the 
root of all courage, but courage can only rise 
into true manliness when the will is surrendered; 
and the more absolute the surrender of the will, 
the more perfect will be the temper of our cour- 
age and the strength of our manliness. 


‘Strong Son of God, immortal love!’ 


our laureate has pleaded in the moment of his 
highest inspiration, 


‘Our wills are ours to make them thine,’ 


and that strong Son of God to whom this cry has 
gone up in our day, and all days, has left us the 
secret of His strength in the words, I am come 
to do the will of My Father and your Father.” 
The writer then takes up, in order, the various 
stages of our Lord's life, and puts the test of true 
manliness to each. He dwells, not without good 
reason, upon the earlier years where Christ 
showed the truest courage—the courage that can 
wait patiently God's time—that does not fret. 
He points out how in the temptation in the 


wilderness our Saviour had the courage to refuse 
any easy means of securing the object of his life- 
work—but calmly chose the right course, which 


was the hard one also. In his after life we find 
Him turning aside neither for safety nor for 
popularity—even the agony in the garden not 
causing him to swerve. The book, though small, 
is very suggestive and well worth reading. We 
cannot help being sorry that no mention is made 
of the resurrection, and that the author has al 
lowed the purpose of the work to render it a little 
too humanitarian in its presentation of Christ. 


Perhaps this is rather apparent than real, for he 


evidently regards Christ not only as an example 
but as a Divine Saviour. 
IR a NR RT TT TT TE 
MARRIED. 
MILLER—TUDOR.—At Bendersville, Adams Co., 


Penna., at a meeting appointed by Deer Creek Monthly 


Meeting, on the 6th of Eleventh month, 1879, John Scott | 
Miller, of Bedford Co., Penna., to Phebe J. Tudor, of | 


Bendersville. 

WAY—TUDOR.—At Bendersville, Adams Co., 
Penna., at a meeting appointed by Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, on the sth of First month, 1880, David T. 
Way, of Bedford, Bedford Co., Penna., to Mary E. 
Tudor, of Bendersville. 


DIED. 

COLLINS.—At her residence, in Montgomery Co., 
Indiana, on the 11th of First month last, Mary D. 
Collins, wife of Rowland R. Collins, and daughter of 
Abner De Vol, in the 57th year of her age; a member 
of Sugar Plain Monthy Meeting. Through the course 
of a lingering and suffering illness this dear friend 
gave abundant evidence that her mind was stayed upon 
her God; thus leaving to surviving relatives and 


a the assurance that she has fallen asleep in 
esus, 


| were intruding into his territory. 
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MISSIONS. 


Tue people of the Sandwich Islands contribute 
annually for missionary purposes outside their 
territories $24,000 This is remarkable when it 
is remembered that it is within the memory of 
living men that most of that people were con- 
verted to Christianity. 


Tue colored Baptists of Virginia support four 
missionaries at home and one in Africa. The 
four home missionaries last year organized seven 
congregations and seventeen Bible-schools. 

Tue Secretary of Missions of the Moravian 
Church in England has received an anonymous 
donation of $10,000 for Foreign Missions, one 
half for educational purposes in mission fields, 
and one half for general purposes. This is 
timely aid when the indebtedness of their foreign 
mission work is so large, and the annual receipts 
less than their expenditures, despite the great 
economy exercised by them. 


THE treatment by the Turkish government of 
those who attempt to convert Moslems to Christ- 
ianity is very severe. In the latter part of 1879 
Dr. Koelle, of the Church Missionary Society, 
was arrested in the streets of Constantinople for 
translating Christian books into the Turkish, and 
a Mohammedan teacher who had been assisting 
him was sentenced to death, and his life only 
spared out of express condescension to the 
vigorous protests of the English Ambassador. 
Recently Dr. Jessup, a Presbyterian missionary, 
writing from Beyrout, Syria, says, the Turkish 
government has given notice that hereafter any 
Moslem who becomes a Christian will be put to 
death, and that any foreigners subverting Moslem- 
ism by teaching Christianity shall be imprisoned 
without notification to their consuls. In Syria, 
however, intelligent Moslems condemn this ac- 
tion. 

THE Church Missionary Intelligencer gives 
more recent news from the mission of the Church 
Missionary Society at Uganda, on Jake Tangan- 
yika, Arica. It may be remembered that King 
Mtesa had become very unfriendly to the 
missionaries, through the influence of some Jesuits 


| who had arrived at the capital, and by having 


had his suspicions aroused lest the Egyptians 
He fancied 
that the party of English missionaries who came 
by the Nile route were emissaries of Egypt. The 
missionaries were in daily apprehension from the 
King’s advisers, and being unable to do any 
good, had decided to abandon Uganda for a time. 
Two of them, Felkin and Wilson, had left for 


ithe north, and two others, Copplestone and 
| Stokes, had proposed to go to the south end of 
ithe lake to get some stores which the King re- 


quired them to bring and share with him. Three 


| were to remain at the capital for a time, not able 


to get away, for the King would promise guides 


and carriers one day, and give strict orders the 


next to prevent their leaving. Now it appears 
that Stokes and Copplestone went to Uyul, near 
Unyanyemba, whence they wrote Tenth mo, 
18th, 1879. Mackay and Litchfield remained 
at Ujiji, the capital, and the two who started for 
the south end of the lake were joined by mission- 
ary Pearson, but their boet, ‘‘ The Daisy,” was 
wrecked, and they were delayed a month in reach- 
ing Kagei, near the south endof the lake. The two 
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who remained at the capital found the King, after 
a time, to become again friendly, and services at 
the palace were resumed. The Jesuits openly 
attacked the teachings of Missionary Mackay. 
They were asked by the King if “they did not 
worship Jesus Christ," whereupon they repudi- 
ated with great .ehemence all connection with 
Protestant ‘ lies,” and called the English mission- 
aries “liars.” The King and his people were 
greatly perplexed, and the future of the mission 
is uncertain. 


EE ————————— 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


JosEpH Cook on Civit DAmaGe.—In his 
“ prelude’ to his lecture in Boston, on the oth 
of Second mo., Joseph Cook asked the question, 
“Shall the Civil Damage Act be repealed ?” and | 
stated that: 

“The Civil Damage Act has been adopted by 
nineteen States, and has been in action for a 
quarter of a century. Who tries to break the 
circle? The law has been in force in this State 
for a year, and Massachusetts is the first to find 
that it pinches. It was not rural Massachusetts, 
but Boston, the centre of the whisky-ring of 
New England, which opposed it. Our law is 
much less severe than those in force in many 
Western States. 

“A man is responsible, civilly and crimi- 
nally, for his acts. If a man throws a fire- 





brand into a powder magazine, he is punished 
for murder if lives are lost; if a confectioner 
sells poisoned candy he may be punished. Then 
if a man sells liquor shall he not be held respon- 


sible for any consequent damage? The supreme 
courts of eighteen States have declared the law 
constitutional. The law is needed to protect 
widows and minors. Without being a woman 
suffragist, Mr. Cook said that he was in favor of 
allowing the women to vote upon the subject of 
local option. 

“ Again, natural justice demands that every 
civil offender should pay for any damage which 
he may cause. It is objected that the landlord 
should not be held responsible for crime perpe- 
trated by his tenant. The reply is that he is 
accessory to the crime.” 


BotH Houses of the Iowa Legislature have 
adopted an amendment to the State Constitution 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors as beverages. It will require rati- 
fication by a vote of the people, and will call for 


the earnest support of all friends of temperance 
in that State. 


THE New Jersey Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence adopted a recommendation Third mo. 16th, 
that hereafter only unfermented wine shall be 
used for sacramental services. 

The Philadelphia Conference of the same 
Church adopted a similar recommendation on 
the 17th of Third month. 


— a 


A SEVERE famine has occurred in parts of 
Armenia and Kurdistan from great rains at 
harvest time last year and drought this year. In 
the neighborhood of Ooroomiyeh, 5000 Christian 
families, and about 50,000 Mussulmans have been 
in extreme need. Money is being raised in 
Great Britain to relieve this suffering, notwith- 
standing the distress in that kingdom. 


REVIEW. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
Lesson 2. Fourth month 11th, 1880 
THE INVITATION OF CHRIST. Matt, xi. 20-30 


Go-pen Text.—“ Come unto Me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”—Matt. xi, 28. 

In the previous portion of the eleventh chapter 
of Matthew the accountis given of John the 
Baptist, whilst imprisoned by Herod in the fort- 
ress of Machcerus, sending two of his disciples 
to Christ to ask Him this question: “Art Thou 
He that should come (the coming one, the Mes- 
siah), or must we look for another?’ Our Lord 
called the attention of those who had been sent 
by John to the works which were bein 
done; how the blind received their sight, an 
various other miracles were rformed, and 
above all, to the poor the gospel was preached. 
With deep significance the solemn message was 
sent back to John: “ Blessed is he whosoever 
shall not be offended in Me;” for John, like 
Elijah, had his times of despondency. As Elijah 
could say, “I only am left,” so John, the child 
of the desert, imprisoned in a dungeon by the 
command of Herod, could not understand why 
He, the coming one, should leave him to suffer 
there. Probably the sayings which are recorded 
in this lesson were spoken four months before 
the events occurred which were narrated in the 
last lesson. 

THE LESSON. 


Verse 20. Then bbgan He to upbraid. The 
word is generally rendered reproach, giving the 
idea of their ingratitude and determination not 
to believe on Him. The difference between 
mighty works, signs and miracles, is not pre- 
served in our translation. The Greek word 
feras is always translated wonder; it occurs six- 
teen times; dunamis, which literally means 
power, is often translated miracies ; in this case 
mighty works. The word semeion is correctly 
rendered sign—a mark of approval—in most 
cases, and is sometimes rendered mirac/e. 

Because they repented not, The word repent 
in the Greek really signifies, to change the mind, 
to think differently ; but is generally used in 
Scripture in the sense of turning from evil to 
God and seeking to do right. 

21. Woe unto thee, Chorazin. This place is 
entirely unknown; the word occurs nowhere 
else in Scripture except in Luke x. 13. We here 
see that most of His mighty works were done in 
these two or three places, and this shows how 
many of our Lord’s miracles are not recorded. 
The condemnation of our Lord was prophetically 
true and literally fulfilled; no one will know 
anything more of Chorazin. 

Bethsaida, the second city or village, was 
equally guilty, though it was the home of An- 
drew, Peter and Philip; see John i. 44. Tyre 
and Sidon had been mighty cities, but their 
greatness had departed. Situated on the sea- 
coast, they had been renowned both for their 
commerce and their idolatry. As Gentile cities, 
the comparison must have been cause of aston- 
ishment to those who heard this sweeping con- 
demnation. 

22. “Jt shall be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon in the day of judgment than for you.” 
This verse, taken in connection with many 
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others in the New Testament, would clearly show 
that those who had never heard of salvation, 
who had had no opportunity to hear the 
glad news, would be judged according to their 
opportunities, according to their privileges. In 
Matt. x. 15, our Lord informs His disciples that 
it shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomor- 
rah in the day of judgment than for the house | 
or city which shall refuse to receive them, In 
Luke He testifies that he who “knew not his 
lord's will shall be beaten with few stripes; for 
to whom much is given, of him much will be re- 
quired.” 

In John, when our Lord speaks of the perse- 
cution which His disciples should suffer from 
those of their own nation, He says that if He 
had not done among /hem (the Jews) the works 
which none other man did, they had not had sin. 
And the apostle Paul, at the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Romans, clearly shows that those 
who have never known the law are a law unto 
themselves. Chapter ii. 12-14. Probably this 
may throw light on 1 Peter iti. 19. For this 
teaching appears to run through the New Testa- 
ment. Whether there are different degrees of 
future punishment is hidden from us, except as 
it is shown in these passages, and others like 
them. 

23. The contrast is very great between being 
exalted to heaven and brought down to hell. 
Capernaum was at times the home of our Lord, 
and hence seems to have been more guilty than the 
other two cities, and thus its high privileges and 
opportunity were to be succeeded by woe and 
desolation. The word Aecaven in the singular is 
sometimes translated sky. Matt. xvi. 2, 3, &c. 
The Greek Hades, here signifies the under- 
world, and is not, strictly speaking, the place of 
torment, 

24. The same thought is again brought out by 
our Lord, that even Sodom and Gomorrah, de- 
stroyed in the time of Abraham for their wicked- 
ness, should find more mercy in the day of 
judgment than these cities, which had witnessed 
His miracles and had not accepted Him as their 
Saviour. 

25. We know not why our Lord uttered these 
words of thanksgiving at this particular time, 
immediately after pronouncing the woe on those 
cities wherein His mighty works were done, but 
the words “answered and said” rather convey 
the idea that He was answering some remark. 
The Greek word which is here translated shank | 
is usually translated confess, that is, acknowledge. 
See Matt. iii. 6; Acts xix. 18; Rom. xiv. 11; xv. 
9; Phil. ii. 11; James v. 16; Rev. iii. 5; and 
once, promised. Luke xxii. 6. The word has 
rather the signification of confessing than thank- 
ing; here there is adoration. Our Lord does not 





simply confess that they have been hidden from 
the wise and prudent, but that as they have not 
received them, the babes have had the privilege, 
and have embraced the opportunity. Wise and 
prudent, signify those who have the wisdom of 
this world and show their prudence by not doing 
anything which will in any way interfere with 
self-gratification. 

26. He rejoices, because this was the will of 
God, which he came to perform. This prayer is 
very short, and is filled with adoration. 

27. All things are given to the Son. The 
knowledge of God is through Him, and Him 
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alone; therefore all those wise and prudent who 
would not accept the revelation of God's good- 
ness through Him, could know nothing of the 
Father. 

28 to 30. After the above prayer of our Lord, 
so comforting to the humble disciple, followed 
by the clear assertion of His perfect knowledge 
of all things, the loving invitation follows in due 
course, 

These words occur nowhere else in Scripture, 
and could not have been uttered by one who was 
not the Son of God. 

Labor and are heavy laden. Labor is work 
with fatigue and discouragement added. Those 
who toil to find peace of conscience with God 
by their own resolves and struggles to keep the 
law, and fail through the weakness of the flesh, 
the power of temptation, and from not a 
help of God, or who are weary from sin an 
vanity. Heavy /aden—with the burden of past 
sins, of Satan's hard service, of the fleshly nature, 
and with legal Mosaic requirements or ceremo- 
nial, or ascetic rules. Come—a word of loving 
invitation ; u#fo Me—to Jesus Christ, a perfect, 
Divine Saviour; J will give you rest—The first 
rest is a gift of pardon, of relief from struggle to 
make reparation to God for the past, rest from 
the burden of self-imposed requirements, rest 
from the bondage to Satan and the flesh, rest in 
the joy of acceptance with God the Father 
through Jesus the Saviour. This first rest hav- 
ing been received, then fake my yoke upon you. 
The yoke is constructed so that the meek oxen 
can draw the greatest load and do the most work 
with the least suffering. May we not also con- 
clude that the yoke spiritually is double and that 
there is One bearing the crosses of life with us. 
Taking the yoke of Christ is taking up the cross, 
putting aside our will and way, doing and ac- 
cepting His. Learn of Me.—Be teachable, not 
fretting or opposing His lessons. Drink in by 
prayer and waiting His Spirit of lowly meekness, 
allow Him to take full possession of the heart, 
have all pride and self laid low and purged out, 
and then we fina the second rest of a thoroughly 
renewed heart and character, in habitual, trust- 
ful, loving union with the Lord's will. 

30. In this way His yoke is easy; the burden 
of His service light and truly acceptable to the 
heart. 


TRUTHS TAUGHT AND SUGGESTED. 


Ist. That great miracles performed by our 
Lord in our presence would not necessarily be 
the means of converting us. Even if one were 
raised from the dead, those who do not now, 
would not on that account accept the Lord 
Jesus. 

2nd. That the woes pronounced were literally 
fulfilled 

3rd. That our responsibility, our accounta- 
bility is in proportion to our privileges and op- 
portunities. 

4th. That we are not permitted to condemn 
those who have not heard the Gospel, but to labor 
more diligently that they may hear the glad tid- 
ings of salvation. 

sth. That there will be a day of judgment, 
and that all will then be judged by One who 
cannot err. 

6th. The wise and prudent being selfish, can- 
not accept the Gospel; but it is received with 
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gladness by the simple-hearted, who have the 
single desire to serve God. 

7th. Our Lord rejoices in the fact that the poor 
and lowly accept Him, and that God has chosen 
the weak things of this world to confound the 
wise ; at this time the Apostles could only dimly 
discern this truth. They still thought that they 
should be great on the earth. 

8th. The invitation to-day to the laboring and 
the struggling who feel oppressed and know of 
no one to help them is, Come. 

gth. The yoke will be on the neck, and will 
have to be carried, and the work will have to be 
done, but where the obedience is entire, no op- 
pression will be experienced, the labor will be 
delightful. The yoke of the world is very heavy. 


eo 


ITEMS. 


THE Paris Globe asserts that France has en- 
tered into negotiations with England and the 
United States to terminate if possible the war be- 
tween Chili and Peru. 


WABILE most parts of the United States Rave 
had an unusually mild winter, the residents in the 
northwestern States and Territories and in British 
Columbia have been suffering from severe cold. 
In the latter country whole herds of live stock 
have perished, and one or more instances are 
mentioned where persons have been frozen from 
being caught in snow storms. 


James REDPATH, who has recently investigated 
the complaints and charges made against the 


Chinese by the “ Workingmen’s Party "’-in San} 


Francisco, states in the New York /ndependent 
that there are not quite 24,000 Chinese in that 
city (instead of 40,000 as alleged), of whom 
6,500 are domestic servants, who, as a class, are, 
by the testimony of employers, honest, indus- 
trious and more obliging than women domestics, 
while they take no higher wages. 

From 1852 to 1879, about 230,430 Chinese have 
arrived in the United States. Allowing for de- 
partures and deaths, the present number in the 
whole country is probably 98,939; 67,000 on the 
Pacific coast. During the year ending 31st of 
Tenth month last, 6,128 Chinese landed at San 
Francisco, and 8,745 departed; an excess of 
2,618 in departures over arrivals. The Chinese 
pay $250,000 in school taxes to the State of Cali- 


fornia, but their children are excluded from the | 


public schools. In the county of San Francisco 


the Chinese have 2,092 children of school age. | 


Of these, 1500 are attending schools kept by 
private teachers, for which they pay from one to 
five dollars for each scholar, and they employ 
over thirty teachers in instructing them in the 
English language. 


| separation. 
\the fact of a considerable emigration, deci- 
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and in superstitions, absolutely and perfectly con- 
tented with their present civilization as no other 
country is—frugal, industrious, unambitious and 
unwarlike, 

He also states that the Chinese peasant 
throughout the empire requires little governing, 
so long as he has rain and sunshine for his crops, 
The parts of the country affected by the famine 
are recovering, and also those parts of the coun- 
try and great cities which were devastated by the 
great Taeping rebellion. ‘ There is no prospect 
of a railway being made in any part of the em- 
pire.” 

“ALL competent observers,” said Professor 
Jebb in an address on Modern Greece, at Edin. 
burgh, “testify tothe good moral character of the 
rural population of modern Greece. They work 
hard and live hardly. Drunkenness is almost 
unknown, and insanity is very rare.”’ 


CORRESPON 


ESPONDENCE. | 


Dear Friend,—Elba Meeting, a branch of 
Farmington Quarterly, New York Yearly 
Meeting, is situated eight miles north of the 
village of Batavia. It was in existence 
at the time of the separation in 1827 and 
was greatly reduced in consequence of that 
A subsequent one, added to 


mated its numbers, till there were only six 
to eight regular attenders. Indeed, Pre- 
parative Meeting business was frequently 
transacted on the women’s side with two 
aged women, one of whom acted as clerk, 
the other to represent the body. On the 
men’s side there would be three to five. 
This was the state of the meeting, slightly 
improved, when, six years ago this winter, 
my wife and myself, joined by a few of the 
Y. M.’s Committee on General Meetings, 
began a series of meetings. The few 
Friends residing here had abandoned hope 
of being able long to keep up a meeting. 
Some of their children were not only un- 
converted, but positively irreligious, indalg- 





ing in dancing and other sinful pastimes. 
| The state of morals and religion in the com- 
munity was low. The prospect for a suc- 
| cessful series of meetings was discouraging. 
But feeling the Lord had called us to this 
place, we continued from day to day for 
| several days with a very small attendance. 


Twe acreage of wheat planted in Kansas is 20| A minister of another denomination from & 


per cent. larger than last year, and the condition 
of the crop 50 per cent. better. A yield of over 
30,000,000 bushels is expected. 

CuInA.—The year dawns on China, says a 
correspondent of the London 7Zimes, stronger 
peer. both within and without, than she has 

een at any time within the present century. He 


regards China as gaining strength, and says, 
while one sees in China the government daily 
growing stronger, one also sees under it a people 
united in language, in customs, in sympathies, 


neighboring village urged us to come to 
their house, which was much more commo- 
dious, and where he assured us we would 
bave much larger meetings. We accord- 
|ingly held a few meetings in the village, 
| but notwithstanding these meetings were 
much larger than those in our own place of 
| worship, I told the Committee if it were 
left to me I should return to the Friends’ 
‘meeting, which was done. [ have a very 
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Nl 
vivid recollection of how the Lord first gave | 


us the assurance that our prayers had pre- 
vailed. My wife and I were in our lodging- 
room alone one morning, looking to the| 
Lord for help and guidance, when, on tak-| 
ing my Bible, it fell open and the first verse | 
that my eye rested on was 2 Chron. xiv. 11.) 
This prayer of Asa when opposed by greatly | 
preponderating numbers, I was assured was| 
the word of the Lord forusnow. We went 
to the meeting rejoicing in a victory which 
we already had by faith. My first words to 
the little company were “Shout, for the 
Lord hath given you the city.” Victory) 
came that day. Our hearts were broken! 
under the power of God. We knelt, wept, 
prayed and rejoiced together. It was one 
of the most marked instances of the out- 
pouring of the Divine blessing in the absence 
of anything that could give room to “ glory 
in men” that I ever witnessed. This was 
noised abroad, and the multitude came to- 
gether. The meetings from this time till 
the close of the series were large. Many 
were converted and quite a number united 
with Friends. It was the beginning of a 
new era in the history of this meeting. 
When we returned the following winter we 
found the house remodelled and made com- 
fortable; partitions taken out, re-seated, 
painted, carpeted and altogether like a new 
place. The meetings were greatly increased 
in size and interest. The ground thus gained 
has been maintained, and the work extended 
by subsequent labors of other servants from 
other places, together with those of resi- 
dent members; especially for the last three 
years by those of a sister who came to 
this place under a sense of duty, who, with 
her husband and family, now resides here. 
She has recently been recorded a minister, 
and devotes herself most earnestly and effi- 
ciently to the work of shepherding and feed- 
ing the flock, which, under her care and the 
Lord’s blessing, has grown both in spiritual 
life and attendance of meetings. They also 
have a very interesting Bible School. We 
came to this place again on the 26th ult., in 
response to earnest calls from the Friends 
here, and under the instruction of the Quar. 
terly Meeting’s Committee, some of whom 
have a part of the time assisted in the meet- 


ings, which have continued from day to day! 


since the above date. We have also been 
joined. a part of the time by Lida G. 
Romick, whose labors have been eminently 
blessed. A revival of remarkable power 
under care of the Methodists was in progress in 
the neighboring village when we came here, 
and bas resulted in a wide-spread awaken- 
ing in the community and the conversion of 
many souls; and which doubtless contributed 
to the remarkable interest with which our 
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meetings began. That interest has steadily 
increased, the house on some occasions be- 
ing filled to its utmost capacity. Over sixty 
have professed conversion, and at the 
Monthly Meeting which occurred here last 
week, seventeen requested for membership, 
beside six from the other (Batavia) Prepa- 
rative Meeting. Those converted embrace 
all classes—some first in the community in 
point of influence and intelligence, and some 
who had gone far in the ways of sin; some 
well advanced in years, others in the prime 
of youth and middle life, together with a 
number of children from eight to fifteen 
years of age There are several more ex- 
pecting to unite with Friends. There is an 
interest in some of these individual cases 
that can not be fully appreciated except by 
those who mark the struggles through 
which they pass when writhing under the 
pains of hell, and who witness the trans- 
formation as they emerge ‘‘ out of darkness 
into light.” One man, near seventy, re- 
marked to me after his conversion: ‘I 
have been afflicted with terrible nervous- 
ness; but Jesus has cured me. I can now 
go to bed and sleep all night as quietly as a 
cat. If you find anybody afflicted in the 
same way tell them there is a Physician 
who will cure them.” 

When we compare the present with the 
past in this locality we see the word ful- 
filled: “And the parched ground shall be- 
come a pool, and the thirsty land springs of 
water.” 

Very truly thy friend, 
Luke Wooparp. 

P. 8.—Address for the present, care of 
W. D. Herendeen, Macedon, Wayne Co., 
N. Y. 
ae Y., Third ménth 22, 1880. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Cueyrenne Acency, I. T.. Third mo, Lith, 1880. 

Circumstances have brought me once more 
to this point, passing from Carlisle to Kiowa 
Agency. A delay of one day has given me 
the opportunity of looking around some; 
visiting the schools, etc. Just nine years 
ago I arrived at this Agency as a teacher. 
The Indians then were perfectly wild and 
quite indifferent as to means of living, etc., 
as buffalo were plenty and were to them an 
all-sufficiency. In consequence, they were 
independent and insolent in behavior to- 
wards the Government and its officials. 
While there were many good-hearted, well- 
intentioned, peaceable Indians, they could 
not realize their situation and the necessity 
of adopting a new mode of life. Now, how- 
ever, I find a totally different feeling amongst 
them, and, though poor, a much greater con- 
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fidence in the whites and Government than 
heretofore. I do not say that they are first- 
class agriculturists or a selfs-apporting peo- 
ple, but I do say that they have become so 
far acquainted with work, the use of tovls 
and general methods of agriculture, that if 
this were a good country in which agricul- 
ture could be depended on as a means of 
subsistence it would not be possible to 
starve them. 

In the matter of building houses they 
have not been progressive, one reason being 
the scarcity of material, another, the fact of 
the Government having built a number of | 
houses on an adjoining reservation and pre- 
sented them to the Indians, the natural in- 
ference being, they will surely do the same 
for us. The time, however, is close at hand 
when they will bave to make a change in 
the matter of dwellings, as tents will soon 
be out of the question. 

The uncertainty of their land tenure also | 
operates against house building or improve- | 
ment. 

It is the matter of the schools, how-| 
ever, to which I wish particularly to call 
attention, as it is to these and their influ- 
ence, direct and indirect, that a great deal | 
of the progress and general advancement of | 
these indians must be attributed. I spent| 
sufficient time in each of the two schools 
here to get a fair estimate of their work. [| 
think that with a little more liberal support | 
from the Government perhaps some improve- | 
ments could be made, but I believe that} 
all is being done that the means will allow. 
The children are for the most part of just) 
the right age and class for effectual work; 
not too old, and there is now no difficulty in 
filling both buildings to their full capacity. 
The success of these schools must not be 
estimated by the amount of literary know- | 
ledge imparted alone; far from it, Their) 
influence is manifold. First, here are 300 | 
children collected from Indian camps, taught | 
the methods and comforts of civilized life, 
trained in habits of obedience, cleanliness 
and industry, in addition to receiving lite- 
rary instruction from well-trained and com- 
petent teachers, and the continual influeace 
of Christianity lived and taught amongst 
them. The results, however, are more than 
I have stated. A good school -is the settle- 
ment of a tribe. There is, with ordinary 
treatment, no more serious difficulty or dis- 
turbance to be apprehended, as, in posses- 
sion of the children, the Government has a 
lien on the good conduct of the parents; 
especially is this the case with those who 
are now at Carlisle; but whether at Carlisle 
or a remote Agency the school is a power 
for good among the Indians, more or less 
potent in proportion to the zeal and ability 
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with which it is conducted ; a power whose 
influence will not die with the generation 
now receiving instraction, bat will extend 
and widen continually, and the full results 
eternity alone will tell. 
Respectfully, 
A. J. STANDING. 





Yor Friends’ Review. 
TRENCH’S SONNETS. 


The beautiful sonnet on “ Prayer,” cred. 
ited to Anna Shipton, in this week’s num. 
ber of Frrenps’ REviEw, was written many 
years ago by Dean (now Archbishop) Trench, 
and may be fodnd on page 134 of the Ameri- 
can edition of his poetical works, and on page 
253 of the English volume, “ Justin Martyr 
and Other Poems.” In both of these edi- 
tions before me the first line reads “one 
short hour” instead of “ one little hour,” as 
given: “ Lord, what a change within us, 
one short hour.” Again, in the seventh 
line, ‘‘ shines forth” should be “ stands forth 
in sunny outline.’ The eleventh and the 
twelfth lines are transposed, and the pune- 
tuation of the whole is greatly altered. In 
the thirteenth line the words “is prayer” 
are rendered “in prayer,’’ in both editions; 
the poetical license of the construction of 
the sonnet compelling the awkwardness of 
thus expressing the idea that ‘Joy and 
strength and courage are with Thee, and 
with us, in prayer.”’ Archbishop Trench is 
perhaps better known in America by his 
essays, “Oo Words,” “English Past and 
Present,” ‘The Kpistles to the Seven 
Churches,” or his valued treatises on “ The 
Parables” and ‘“ Miracles of Our Lord.” 
More recently, his ‘ Lectures on Medieval 
Church History’ have attracted the atten- 
tion of the public. Yet he is also recog- 
nized in England as a poet of no ordinary 
merit; the pure Saxon of his English and 
his perfect command of language lending an 
added charm to the rich poetic fancy and 
classic lure that breathe through bis verses. 
Four or five volumes of his poetry have 
been published from time to time in Lon- 
don. Some of his military ballads, during 
the Crimean war, on the “Alma,” “ Balak- 
lava,” “ Inkerman,” etc., were very popular 
at the time, filled as they are with strange 
fire for a clergyman; and that on “ Mool- 
tan”’—commemorating the bravery of the 
English officers who died there—is consid- 
ered to be one of the finest things of the 
kind in the language. Far more attractive, 
however, than these, or than his exquisite 
translations of classical, or old-time cburcb 
legends, are his devotional sonnets and re- 
ligious poetry. The oriental couplet lines 
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on “ Winter” and ‘‘ Spring” are well worthy 
of being laid before the readers of FRIENDs’ 
Review. So with the triplet verses on 
“The Day of Death” and “The Kingdom 
of God” and the sonnets on ‘The Herring 


Fishers of Lochfyne” “ Ulysses and the| 


The | 
lines, “To my Godebild,” “The Monk and | 


Syrens,” or “The Evening Star.” 


the Bird,” or “‘To a Friend Entering the 
Ministry,” will repay a careful and repeated 
perusal. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to close 
this brief notice with two or three of) 
Trench’s sonnets, which, though doubtless | 
familiar to many, may be new to some of| 
our readers. Continuing the subject of 
prayer, he traces the blessed effect on the| 
soul of its early morning devotions: 
“A garden so well watered before morn 
Is hotly up, that not the swart sun’s blaze, 

Down beating with unmitigated rays, 

Nor arid winds from scorching places borne, 
Shall quite prevail to make it bare and shorn 
Of its green beauty ; shall not quite prevail 

That all its morning freshness shall exhale, 

Till evening and the evening dews return ;— 

A blessing such as this our hearts might reap, 
The freshness of the garden they might share,— 
Through the long day a heavenly freshness keep, 
If, knowing how the day and the day’s glare 
Must beat upon them, we would largely steep 
And water them betimes with dews of prayer. 


We live not in our moments or our years; 

The present we fling from us like the rind 

Of some sweet future, which we after find 

Bitter to taste ; or bind that in with fears, 

And water it beforehand with our tears ; 

Vain tears for that which never may arrive. 
Meanwhile the joy whereby we ought to live, 
Neglected or unheeded, disappears. 

Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 

Whate’er of good, though small, the present brings ; 
Kind greetings, sunshine, song of birds, and flowers, 
With a cbild’s pure delight in little things ;— 

And of the griefs unborn, to rest secure, 

Knowing that mercy ever will endure.” 


RETURNING HOME. 


“To leave unseen so many a glorious sight, 

To leave so many lands unvisited, 

To leave so many worthiest books unread, 
Unrealized so many visions bright ;— 

Oh, wretched yet inevitable spite 

Of our short span, and we must yield our breath 
And wrap us in the lazy coil of death, 

So much remaining of unproved delight. 

But hush, my soul, and vain regrets, be stilled ; 
Find rest in Him who is the complement 

Of whatsoe’er transcends your mortal doom, 
Of broken hope and frustrated intent ; 

In the clear vision and aspect of whom 

All wishes and all longings are fulfilled.” 


T. K. 


Richmond Hill, N. Y., Third mo. 20th, 1880. 


a 


War.—In a recent speech at Swansea 
England, Henry Richard, M. P., said: “TI/| 
think we might say, on a very moderate! 


} 
>| 
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| estimate, that within the last twenty-five 
years, at least 2,000,000 of men have per- 


| ished in the wars of these Christian nations.” 


| A 
| 


KANSAS REFUGEES. 

E. L. Comstock writes from Topeka, Kansas, 
| Third month 18th, that the refugees come to To- 
| peka at the rate of 260 to 300 per week, and in 
| still larger numbers in other places. Many arrive 
in great destitution. She had just been informed 
that at the present rate of demand, the supplies 
on hand would not last two weeks. Reliable 
estimates place the number of refugees who have 
reached Kansas in the last few months at from 
18,000 to 20,000. Governor St. John says in a 
recent letter that he has reason to believe that 
the colored emigration to the North this spring 
will not fall short of 100,000, 

E. L. Comstock addressed a meeting in Chicago 


on the 16th, with good effect, and she is about to 


visit Nebraska, to endeavor to arouse greater 
interest there. It is desired to procure homes 
and employment for the refugees in other North- 
ern States, as the number is becoming too great 
for Kansas to provide for. . 

Since Eleventh month ist, the undersigned 
has received and transmitted to E. L. Comstock 
$1,500 in cash, and 231 packages of clothing, 
bedding, crockery, kitchen utensils, building 
hardware, soap, seeds, and two boxes of Bibles 
and school books. These came from New Eng- 
land, New York, Delaware, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Free transportation was procured 
from Boston and Providence to Philadelphia, and 
thence to Kansas. He will continue to receive 
and forward any donations that may be entrusted 
to him, The most desirable form is either money 
or made-up clothing. Articles sent should be 
securely packed, and each package distinctly 
marked en L. Baily, Philadelphia, for 
Kansas Refugees.” The name of the donor or 
shipper should also be upon it. Shipping receipts 
should be mailed with each shipment. 


Josuua L. BAILy, 
210 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Third mo. 30th, 1880. 


_ 


Honey from Catalpa Leaves.—Jobn A. 
Ryder has noticed large patches of uectar- 
bearing glands on the under sides of the 
leaves of the common catalpa tree. He first 
saw red and black ants feasting upon the 
secreted fluid, which has a sweet taste, and 
he afterwards found the common honey-bee 
gathering the nectar from the leaves after 
the flowers had fallen. The bees were seen 
to introduce their tongues into the axils of 
the leaves and lap up the secretion, as when 
getting the nectar from flowers. It is there- 
fore probable that the catalpa deserves a 
place in lawns, parks and pleasure grounds, 
not only on account of its beauty, but also 
for its economic value to the bee culturist.— 
Amer. Naturalist. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


ON HIS RECENT POEM, “THE LOST OCCASION.” 


Thanks, bard of truth, for just words, not too late, 
—_ to the memory of one truly great, 
ho, with sad soul foreboding civil strife, 
Stooped that he thus might save his country’s life, 
Though stooping his own neck passed under yoke! 
Yet had he lived to see the madmen’s stroke 
Aimed at her heart, what voice like his had rung 
Through all the land? Yea, what indignant tongue 
Had spurned like his all compromise with crime ? 
What clarion blast like his had hailed our better time? 
Haverford College. T. C. 
-_ 


& E. F. WORTHINGTON, 
Friends’ Bonnets and Caps, 
449 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


° 
2t 


FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET for one year 
or longer. For further information apply at, ‘or 


address H. D. V., 1927 Mount Vernon Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 3oth ult. 

GREAT BriTAIN.—Parliament was prorogued on the 
24th, with a view to immediate dissolution, and writs 
for the new election were issued on the same day. 

Lord Hartington, the recognized leader of the Lib- 
eral partyin the House of Commons, speaking at 
Padham, Lancashire, defined the policy of that party, | 
if returned to power, as contrasted With that of the | 
present government. He said they would not stake 
the interests or honor of England on the maintenance 
of the independence and integrity of an unreformed 
Turkish government ; they would not treat the rela. 
tions of the Turkish government with its Christian 
subjects as a matter of interest only to Russia and | 
Turkey; they would not try to disturb the concert of 
Europe, and if it was united as to what should be done 
they would do all in their power to promote that con- 
cert. The 7Zimes regards this as an indication that 
their policy would be one of coercing Turkey even at 
the cost of war, if necessary. 

IRELAND.—In order to carry out effectively meas- 
ures of relief on the coasts of Galway and Mayo, the 
government has dispatched a frigate, in addition to 
three gunboats hitherto employed. 

FRANCE.—The Jesuits, in anticipation of action 
against them by the government, are said to have pur- 
chased buildings in the island of Jersey and in Monaco, 
Italy, to which the expelled bodies will retire. On the 

oth, two decrees were published; one against the 
Jesuits only, declaring that the government has resolved 





| 


to dissolve the association, and establishments occupied 
by its members must be closed and vacated within 
three months, which period, in the case of educational | 
establishments, may be prolonged till Eighth month 


31st. The other decree provides that unauthorized | 
congregations must apply to the government for au- 
thorization, and such bodies as shall not ask or even- 
tually obtain authorization shall be dissolved. 

The French Ambassador to the Vatican has been 
instructed to prepare the Pope for a revision of the 
Concordat with France, and the revision of the frinci- | 
pal points has been already begun. 

The French government having recently refused to 
give up one Hartmann, whose extradition was de- 
manded by the Russian government on a charge of 
complicity in the attempt on the Czar’s life by the 
railway explosion at Moscow, the French Minister of | 
Foreign Affairs has sent to the foreign ambassadors at 
Paris and the diplomatic representatives of France 
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abroad, a circular explanatory of the affair. It says 
that in the demand for extradition, the Russian Am. 
bassador at first treated the question solely from a 
political point of view, and did not change this charac. 
ter until fully eleven days after Hartmann’s arrest. It has 
been stated that the refusal was based on insufficient 
evidence of complicity and identity. 

GERMANY.—A man who last summer was sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment for speaking ill of 
the. Emperor, has been released after serving six 
months of the sentence, owing to the discovery that 
the witnesses on whose testimony he was condemned 
swore falsely. 

Rvssia.—At the session of the Provincial Assembly 
of Nobles at Smolensk, there was communicated a 
circular of the Minister of the Interior, announcing 
that the right of provincial governors to refuse to con- 
firm the election of district marshals of nobility on 
the ground of their being considered ill-disposed 
toward the government, has been annulled. This an- 
nouncement was received with enthusiasm. 

A St. Petersburg journal, a semi official organ of 
the Ministry of Instruction, strongly urges greater 
liberty of the press as a means of assisting the Supreme 
Executive Commission, and advises open publication 
of the Nihilists’ ideas, which, if freely discussed, 
would appear in their true light. 

A dispatch of the 27th from St. Petersburg asserts 
that the Jews are driven to represent themselves as 
Protestant Christians in order to escape expulsion by 
the police from that city; and that in the provinces of 
Tula, Orel and Kharkoff, Jews who have been estab- 
lished in business for many years, have been expelled. 

TURKEY AND GREECE.—The German Ambassador 
at Constantinople has made representations to Said 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier, as to the dangers which 
threaten Turkey in case of delay in making an ar- 
rangement with Greece on the boundary question. 
Said Pasha replied that he recognized the necessity of 
a settlement. 

AFGHANISTAN.—A recent Bombay dispatch to the 
London Standard asserts that a proclamation has been 
issued declaring that the British have now taken con- 
trol over the whole political administration of North 
and East Afghanistan. A Cabul telegram later, says 
that the British Commissioner, at an interview with 
the chief sirdars, (native officials), said that there 
would be no permanent annexation and no restoration 
of the ex-Ameer, Yakoob Khan. Afghanistan would 
be separated into its old constituent provinces, and the 
government would be guided solely by the wishes of 
the people respecting a ruler. A large body are re- 
ported to be preparing to cross the Cabul river to 
attack the British outposts, and a force has been sent 
to disperse them. 

S1AM.—It is said that the King of Siam is about 
to visit the chief capitals of Europe, and after- 
ward the United States, and that he will leave 
Bangkok for that purpose early in this month, 

DomeEsTic,—A letter published in the Chicago 
Tribune asserts that a regular organization has been 
formed, with headquarters at Wichita, Kansas, for the 
invasion and colonization of Indian Territory, The 
membership now numbers about 5,000 persons, and 
is intended ultimately to be 10,000, who are to be 
ready to move when notified, with wagons, teams, 
household effects and agricultural implements, ready 
for settlement. They are not to go in one body, but 
in detachments, following each other at such intervals 
of time, and crossing the border at such points as the 
position of the troops may render advisable. 

The United States vessel Constellation, detailed by 
the Secretary of the Navy under authority of Congress, 
sailed from New York on the 27th ult. with a cargo 
of provisions for Ireland furnished by private benefi- 
cence, including 1,410 barrels of seed potatoes. 





